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Abstract 


When applying the category of “mythology” to a contemporary new religious group 
like the Church of Scientology (CoS), one has to choose from among several different 
categories of narratives which could be regarded as mythological. If we set aside the 
body of tales surrounding L. Ron Hubbard, CoS’s founder (which could arguably be 
classified as mythology), one of Scientology’s key stories is the so-called Xenu narrative 
(also referred to as the OT-111 teachings). Although this story is only revealed after one 
has tread the “Bridge” for some time, it is arguably a foundational myth, which sets the 
Scientology enterprise into a cosmological framework. While the present article will 
focus on the Xenu story, it also discusses Hubbard's self-mythologizing, including his 
“discovery” of Incident Two (the Xenu narrative) as a hero myth. 
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Xenu passed his tongue over dry, cracked lips. “You can proceed when 
ready.’... 
Meanwhile, on the face of Earth, hundreds of thousands of hungry, 
hopeless people sat bemused on the slopes where they had been left. 
The dispirited and ravaged Ninth Army soldiers were too dejected to 
move. Only one of them was attempting to free his hands of their binding. 
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And the little girl was down on her knees, rocking her doll. Bruised and 
dirty, tears coursed silently down her face. 

She looked upward at the sky, saw nothing there. 

Hugging her doll closer, she began to whimper, not understanding 
where she was, or why. 

The Chief lightly held the electronic box. Its red lights glowed softly, 
hypnotically. 

Face expressionless, he moved his right hand toward the box. Finger 
poised, he hesitated only a moment, then smoothly, gracefully even, he 
depressed the center button. 

Simultaneously, the planted charges erupted. 

Atomic blasts ballooned from the craters of Loa, Vesuvius, Shasta, 
Washington, Fujiyama, Etna, and many, many others. 

Arching higher and higher, up and outwards, towering clouds mush- 
roomed, shot through with flashes of flame, waste and fission. 

Great winds raced tumultuously across the face of Earth, spreading 
tales of destruction. 

Debris-studded, and sickly yellow, the atomic clouds followed close 
on the heels of the winds. Their bow-shaped fronts encroached inexora- 
bly upon forest, city and mankind, they delivered their gifts of death and 
radiation..... 

Casually, the Chief still held the electronic box. His craft rocked a little, 
as if echoing the passing violence below. 

Through the windshield, he looked down at Earth, its cloud forma- 
tions now a reddish, uneven swirl. 

Also observing this view, by way of a dozen screens propped up around 
his office, was Xenu. 

He tapped his fingers in time with the soft, gentle symphony his office 
stereo was playing and took a delighted sip of his long, cool drink. 

It was over. 

The charred remains of the little girl’s doll bobbed on a choppy sea, 
lamented only by a low, moaning breeze. (Hubbard ca. 1975:77—-79) 


Given L. Ron Hubbard’s (LRu’s) assertion that one could die from exposure to 


the Xenu narrative without proper preparation (Urban 2011:103) — not to men- 
tion the intensity with which the Church of Scientology (CoS) has guarded its 
formerly-secret inner teachings — it is not a little surprising that in the mid- 


1970s Hubbard tried to sell a screenplay to Hollywood built around the premise 


of the evil Xenu nuking innocents around Earth’s volcanoes. (The exploding 
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volcano found on the cover of LRH’s first Dianetics book is a conscious 
reference to this event.) This is a central part of the mythology which is at the 
core of Scientology’s secret teachings. Nowadays, one can usually find either a 
copy of the screenplay or a novelized version (from which the above passage is 
taken) on the Internet as a PDF file under the title Revolt in the Stars (RTS). To 
anyone familiar with his fiction, it is clear that the language of the screenplay/ 
novelette is in Hubbard's style (plus no one from the CoS has tried to deny 
LRH’s authorship). 

Further, there is a letter posted on a number of websites in which Hubbard 
discusses the (never produced) film version of RTS. The post is said to have 
been taken from Wikileaks. In that missive, he says the film will “re-create the 
events ... which affected this Sector circa 75 million years ago, [though] it will 
present the data in a way which releases charge and brings up awareness and 
confront.” In other words, LRH was saying that he had sanitized the narrative 
so that, while the information would not kill people, at the same time it would 
evoke recognition (in buried memories from past lifetimes) that would make 
the task of spreading Scientology “a bit easier.” 

This letter plus information about Hubbard’s own struggles with “body thet- 
ans” (BTs, as discussed below) at various stages of his life seem to indicate that 
he believed in at least part of the mythological system he created (cf. Atack 
2013192; Rathbun 2013:301; Wright 2013:364-365). Thus, while Hubbard might 
have been a cynical manipulator, he was not, as many critics allege, a com- 
pletely “sinister con man” (Minton 2001) — in the specific sense that he did not 
invent an entirely fake religion in which he himself did not believe. Hubbard’s 
belief in his own system should also be evident from the massive number 
of technical bulletins on “auditing” procedures (CoS therapy) he composed 
across the course of his lifetime (Christensen forthcoming). These technical 
bulletins were published by the Church in a series of thick volumes known as 
the “Red Volumes” — arguably much too much work for someone who did not 
believe in what he was doing. 

LRH’s religious system is a complex bricolage of diverse ideas and practices 
drawn from many sources (Urban 2011:28-29). Hubbard referred to the aspect 
of Scientology which drew from ideas about spaceships, life on other planets, 
and aliens as “space opera.” In a recent article, Susan Raine tracks down the 
origin of this term in science fiction circles. In contrast to the genre’s stories 
which imaginatively explored the potentialities of science, the sci-fi subgenre 
of the space opera (derived from soap opera) is a “looser, freer tradition that 
allows for complete departures from the rational possibilities of science, 
allowing space-opera authors to create scenarios uninhibited by the norms of 
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scientifically grounded proposals” (2015:72). In other words, space operas are 
about “interplanetary travel, beings of outer space often in conflict with the 
people of earth and other similar science fiction themes” (see the definition in 
Hubbard 1978:398). 

As hostile observers like to point out, Hubbard’s early professional success 
was as a popular fiction writer, particularly in the space opera subgenre. Such 
critics also usually assert that Hubbard simply transferred his success as a 
popular author to the spiritual realm where he authored a religion. Hence, 
Scientology is an “invented” religion that is no more real than one of LRH’s 
sci-fi novels. Efforts to reduce Scientology to “just” science fiction, however, 
typically ignore the pre-existing connection between science fiction and 
occult spirituality in American culture — a connection explored at length in 
Jeffrey Kripal’s Mutants and Mystics (2011). Scientology’s place in this sci-fi/ 
occult subculture is discussed in some depth in Harriet Whitehead’s insightful 
essay on these interconnections (1974). William Sims Bainbridge, yet another 
academician deeply familiar with Scientology, even regards Scientology’s 
roots in “the popular science fiction subculture” to be one of its “strengths” 
(1987:59). 

The original piece announcing Hubbard's Dianetics (the Dianetics move- 
ment was the precursor to the Church of Scientology) appeared in Astounding 
Science Fiction magazine, indicating that the link between Scientology and 
science fiction was there from the beginning. During its developmental 
phase, Dianetics auditing was tested out on science fiction fans recruited by 
Hubbard's early collaborator, John W. Campbell, who was also his publisher 
(Miller 1987:150). Furthermore, science fiction fans were not only the first con- 
verts to Dianetics (Gardner 1957:265), but Scientology appears to continue to 
be recruiting sci-fi fans (Zellner 1995). 

One of the keys for understanding the Church’s inner teachings is that 
“Hubbard considered the genre of science fiction to reveal some kind of col- 
lective recollection of what had happened to humankind (rather, the thet- 
ans) a very long time ago in other parts of the universe” (Rothstein 2009:374). 
Furthermore, “Hubbard declared that all science-fiction writers actually write 
about factual events” (Raine 2015:80-81). The basis of LRH’s claim was the 
idea that sci-fi authors were unconsciously tapping into memories from their 
“whole track” — from their soul’s memories of past lifetimes. Given this per- 
spective, Hubbard would not have judged himself guilty of plagiarism when he 
took the name of a Marvel Comics character, Xemnu the Titan, as the name for 
his oT-111 villain (Raine 2015:81) — though he did take the precaution of reduc- 
ing the central consonants in the name to Xenu (or, sometimes, Xemu). The 
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point here is that while critics take the obvious influences of LRH’s sci-fi on his 
religion as evidence that Scientology was “just” fiction, Hubbard’s notion of the 
link between science fiction and factual history meant that he could explic- 
itly acknowledge the parallels between Scientology and sci-fi — asserting that 
both were “true.”! 

In addition to Revolt in the Stars, a number of different academic observers 
have noted that LRH included numerous space opera references in his writ- 
ings (Whitehead 1987; Gruenschloss 2004; Rothstein 2009; Raine 2015). Thus, 
for example, in Have You Lived Before This Life? (1960), originally published 
well before the oT (Operating Thetan) levels were announced in 1966, seven- 
teen out of the fifty-two auditing experiences recounted described past life- 
times on other planets (Bainbridge 1982). In an even earlier book, Scientology: 
A History of Man (originally published in 1952 under the title What to Audit) 
“UFOlogical themes are dealt with and all the substantial claims from the Xenu 
story are detectable” (Rothstein 2009:375). Hubbard announced the third oper- 
ating thetan level in late 1967, and followers soon began auditing at OT-111. 
For anyone who had dutifully studied the extant body of Scientology literature 
available up to that point, the Xenu narrative would have felt familiar rather 
than completely alien — though the idea of parasitic body thetans (discussed 
below) would still have come “as something of a shock even to sophisticated 
Scientologists” (Whitehead 1987:185). 


Auditing and oT-111 Processing 


Within the Church of Scientology, there are a number of higher levels of knowl- 
edge that followers can access after they have reached the state of “Clear” — 
itself the product of years of psychological processing using Dianetics auditing, 
the Church’s basic therapeutic technique as well as its central ritual practice 
(Lewis 2012:136-137). As in traditional psychotherapy, during auditing a trained 
“auditor” works with a client, referred to as a “preclear” (pc). During the early 
days of the Dianetics movement, Hubbard started using the “E-meter” — a 
device invented by Volney G. Mathison, based on lie-detector technology 
(Urban 2011:49), that was used to help auditors uncover a client’s psychological 


1 Inher insightful article from 2015, “Astounding History: L. Ron Hubbard’s Scientology Space 
Opera,” Susan Raine discusses the link Hubbard made between his science fiction and the 
Scientology religion. I would argue, however, that Hubbard always regarded Scientology as a 
science, and only adopted the “Religion Angle” for pragmatic purposes (Lewis 2015:235-236). 
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and spiritual issues (especially “engrams,” residues of traumas experienced 
while in a state of full or partial unconsciousness). These residues are held in 
the pe’s “reactive mind” (the unconscious mind). Whereas reaching “Clear” 
meant that one was free of one’s psychological problems from this lifetime as 
well as from prior lifetimes, Scientology auditing is directed at getting rid of 
certain obstacles at a spiritual level that are holding one back from becoming a 
totally free, unrestricted spiritual being. Hubbard, who seemed to take genuine 
pleasure in inventing new terms (though he attributed the necessity of forging 
new terms to Alfred Korzybski’s general semantics [1933]), referred to what 
other religions called the soul as the thetan and to the goal of spiritual freedom 
as operating thetan (OT). Hence, the eight upper levels of Scientology process- 
ing are referred to as the or Levels and are numbered OT-1, OT-II, OT-III, etc., up 
to OT-VIII. While the content of all of these levels is confidential, it is only at the 
oT-111 level that the initiate receives the central revelation about Xenu. 

At the beginning of their oT-111 training, Scientologists are given a folder 
containing a copy of a brief version of the story written in Hubbard’s own 
handwriting. With a little patience plus a basic familiarity with anti-Scientol- 
ogy websites, one can usually find a facsimile copy of this narrative online. 
A typed version of the information given to OT-III initiates can be found in 
the thirteenth chapter of Margery Wakefield’s The Road to Xenu, as well as in 
Mikael Rothstein's chapter, “His name was Xenu. He used renegades...,” in my 
Scientology anthology (2009:372-373). Instead of reproducing the original text, 
I will use Jeff Hawkins’s account from his book, Counterfeit Dreams: 


I sat with trembling hands and began to read the materials, scrawled out 
in Hubbard's trademark handwriting. He described the incident in detail, 
all about how an evil galactic overlord named Xenu had tried to solve 
overpopulation by taking all the rebellious thetans, encasing them in 
ice, and shipping them to Earth (then called Teegeeack) in space ships 
that looked exactly like modern-day Dc-8s. They were then dumped into 
volcanoes, the volcanoes were exploded with H-bombs, and the thetans 
then went through days of brainwashing with pictures of angels, devils, 
and everything else imaginable. (2010:106) 


Even in this short overview, it is easy enough to see the differences between 
Revolt in the Stars and the OT-I1I narrative. In the OT-III version, the victims 
of the bomb blasts were transported to volcanoes while frozen in ice, whereas 
the RTS victims were not. More significantly, their post-mortem souls were 
“implanted” with false information that, in effect, hypnotized them into lim- 
iting their metaphysical powers — an aspect of the incident not mentioned 
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in RTS. To pick up the narrative from the account in Janet Reitman’s Inside 
Scientology: 


[T]he thetans, or souls, of the captives... were then brainwashed or 
“implanted,” to rid them of their original identities. Millions of years later, 
when life began again on Teegeeack, the traumatized thetans attached 
themselves to human bodies. This was the crux of oT 3: that one’s prob- 
lems were not caused merely by the reactive mind, but by aberrant “body 
thetans,’ each one reliving the trauma of Xenu’s ancient genocide ... To 
truly clear oneself, a Scientologist had to audit each one of these body 
thetans through specific processes Hubbard had designed: uncluster- 
ing them, clearing their engrams, and ultimately freeing them of their 
implants. This, Hubbard believed, would be each individual’s salvation, 
and ultimately, it would be the salvation of mankind. (2011:99—-100) 


In a relatively early volume on his Scientology experience — which, like 
Reitman’s book, is also entitled Inside Scientology — Robert Kaufman's OT-111 
materials described body thetans (BTs) as “leech-souls that have affixed them- 
selves to your body. While they are not outright malicious, you are much better 
off without them.” He eventually “managed to find out where body thetans 
were located while watching the E-meter. I was to mentally scan myself until I 
got a read. And at that part of my body was a leech-soul” (Kaufman 1995:127- 
128). Other descriptions of how to go about locating attached BTs describe it 
as a process of initially focusing on sensations, pressures, or “masses” in one’s 
body as potential sites where links with body thetans might be located. 

The body thetan is then audited through Incident Two (the Xenu event). 
Should the BT not respond, one then audits it through an earlier event, 
Incident One, which is a disconnected series of sounds, lights, and images, 
described as a very ancient “fall” experience, in which the thetan drops out of 
its godlike state and into the present universe. The memory left in the thetan 
from Incident One is: “Loud snap — waves of light — chariot comes out, turns 
left and right — cherub comes out — blows horn, comes close — shatter- 
ing series of snaps — cherub fades back (retreats) — blackness dumped on 
thetan” (Atack 1996). Parallel to the auditing out of engrams at the Dianetics 
level, the “reading” on the E-meter tells the person going through the process 
whether or not the BT lets go of its attachment to his or her body. Once audited 
and “blown” (released), the former body thetan “will then fly off trying to find 
some fresh body of their own — delivery rooms in hospitals being favorite 
places for this” (Phillips 1996). In a memo penned shortly after the oT-111 level 
was announced, Hubbard wrote that, 
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Body thetans are just thetans. When you get rid of one he goes off and 
possibly squares around, picks up a body or admires daisies. He is in fact 
a sort of cleared being. He cannot fail to eventually, if not at once, regain 
many abilities. Many have been asleep for the last 75 million years. (HCO 
Bulletin of 4 May 1968) 


Body Thetans 


While the idea of body thetans might seem completely counterintuitive, the 


notion comes into focus when we entertain the idea that BTs might possibly 


be 


the sources of our different subpersonalities, unchecked emotions, and 


vagrant desires. To cite from an online excerpt from Bent Corydon’s book on 
Scientology (1987:359): 


The entities are being various things, like a body part (a bone, arm, 
cell, whatever) or a particular personality, or condition, such as “Tv 
watcher,” or “fear,” or “worker,” or “solitary angry man,” and so on. 

According to this line of thought, people get confused as to who they are 
and who they are not. A person hears these voices or feels desires, and 
so on, and thinks he is the source of them. 

Yet, the theory goes, you are not necessarily the originator of these 
thoughts or impulses. Another may be. 

So, by identifying who is the being (who is the source of these vocaliza- 
tions or impulses) and spotting where it is located, you are freed to 
think for yourself... 

[Y]ou realize that the BTs are different from you; that their mental pic- 
tures, ideas, and degraded impulses do not originate from you. 


The existence of body thetans also explains why, 


[w]hen a Clear or above is given Dianetic auditing, there will be prob- 
lems, as the pc’s Body Thetans will start supplying false “earlier simi- 
lar” incidents when the pc is asked for one, if there are none in the pc's 
own Reactive Mind. The BTs respond to the pc’s thoughts in a totally 
automatic way, and conversely, the pc can “see” the Body Thetans’ 
Mental Image Pictures just fine, as if the BTs were the pc him/herself. 
(Huuskonen 1996) 
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OT-III is a solo auditing level, meaning that one holds the cylindrical elec- 
trodes (the “cans”) oneself while reading the dial on the E-meter, as Kaufman 
described earlier. Once people finish the oT-111 level and imagine themselves 
free of BTs, they subsequently discover that they are afflicted with additional 
body thetans that are “dormant, that is, in a very low state of consciousness, 
‘dead or below dead’” (Huuskonen 1996), which is why they did not respond to 
solo auditing at OT-111. So, during the next four levels, one needs to undertake 
NOTS (New Era Dianetics for Operating Thetans) processing. “On NOTS, you 
handle the BTs that need to be stirred awake before you can communicate with 
them, unlike the easy ones you got rid of on oT-111. Despite their dormant state, 
they can still cause problems, just like the earlier ones” (Huuskonen 1996). 

The or-1v level is an advanced version of Scientology’s drug-clearing run- 
down. The oT-v level, referred to as the Second Wall of Fire (oT-111 was the First 
Wall of Fire), involves working with an auditor. Because of the involvement of 
an auditor (in effect, the exorcist), it is at this level that oT processing is most 
like an exorcism. 


So an auditor has you (the main guy in control) ask each BT, “What are 
you?” and “Who are you?” 

The Body Thetans are then supposed to separate out and realize that 

they are in fact themselves; that they are not some body part or whatever. 


(Corydon 1987:359) 


Not exactly high drama à la The Exorcist, but otherwise structurally more simi- 
lar to an exorcism — e.g., asking the possessing entity “Who are you?” — than 
the oT-111 level. Subsequent oT levels go back to being solo processes. 


Clearing and Exorcism 


The parallel with exorcism is straightforward enough. Unlike diabolical pos- 
session in which one is more or less completely under the control of demons, 
in LRH’s teachings human beings are burdened by the degraded thoughts and 
emotions of confused body thetans. Thus, for instance, people with multiple 
personality disorders are victims of taking on the personalities of these leech 
souls. Reminiscent of Hubbard's thinking about our unconscious engrams, the 
BTs are also responsible for our diseases and, duplicating LRH’s original claims 
about the Clear state, anyone free from body thetans will supposedly never get ill. 
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Some critics of CoS claim that Hubbard’s model for body thetans is posses- 
sion and that his oT auditing “ritual” is based on Christian exorcism. Thus, for 
example, the prominent ex-member and critic Jon Atack makes the following 
assertion in his essay on “Hubbard and the Occult”: 


On leaving Scientology, most people cannot see that the “body thetans” of 
Operating Thetan levels three to seven are in fact the demons of Christian 
belief. The “or levels” are factually the most expensive form of exorcism 
known to man. (Atack 1995) 


As noted, the parallel with exorcism is clear enough, but it is unlikely that 
Hubbard consciously drew his paradigm for Scientology auditing from tradi- 
tional rites of exorcism. One can, of course, point to the protagonist’s imag- 
ined demons (as part of a psychotic breakdown) in LRH’s novel Fear (1991), 
and to Hubbard’s discussion of demons in his first Dianetics book, where he 
emphasizes that “there are no real demons in dianetics” (1992:124; emphasis in 
original); demons are, rather, engrams. So Hubbard was clearly aware of tra- 
ditional mythology about demons and exorcism, and the notion of exorcism 
might have been vaguely in the background of his mind when fashioning oT 
auditing. However, the notion of achieving a better, healthier state by removing 
obstacles was deeply embedded in LRu’s thinking, and I would argue that this 
metaphor is the structural foundation for the process of removing BTs rather 
than the paradigm of traditional exorcism. 

Initially, this metaphor was expressed in Dianetics therapy: just clear indi- 
viduals of the corrupting influence of their engrams, and healthy psyches will 
emerge. Many of Scientology’s other practices and social outreach programs 
align with this same pattern. Narconon, for example, which is Scientology’s 
drug rehabilitation program, is a natural extension of Hubbard’s purification 
rundown. LRH devised a regime of physiological purification focused on impu- 
rities such as drugs which tend to interfere not only with one’s health, but also 
with one’s thinking and perception of the world. The residues of the drugs one 
has ingested and other impurities that have been taken into the body must be 
purged before an individual can become a healthy, fully-functioning human 
being. The parallel between this physiological treatment and the auditing of 
psychological engrams should be transparent. 

Another activity the Church supports is the World Literacy Crusade, which 
focuses on bringing Scientology “study technology” to the inner cities. Among 
the other principles of this “study tech” is the notion that, when readers skip 
over a word they do not understand, they tend not to fully grasp anything else 
they read past that particular word. Consequently, one of the core processes 
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of Hubbard’s study technology is going back over a text until one finds the 
problem word, learning its meaning from a dictionary, and then proceeding to 
read forward from that point. Like the drug residues cleared by the purification 
program, the word skipped while reading comes to play a role similar to an 
engram, namely a warping factor that must be “cleared” before one can enjoy 
optimum learning — and, in fact, this process is referred to as “word clearing.’ 

Solving problems by removing blockages even carries over into what we 
might call Hubbard’s “sociology”: when an organization is not working prop- 
erly, Scientologists attempt to identify a “suppressive person” — which (before 
LRH robbed the term of its technical meaning by applying the sP label indis- 
criminately) originally meant a negative, dysfunctional individual who acted 
as a sort of “social engram” fouling things up (Lewis 2009:9-10). Thus while 
auditing out body thetans is certainly comparable to exorcism, it should be 
clear enough that this processing represents a rather straightforward exten- 
sion of the practice of clearing engrams, drug residues, misunderstood words 
and the like. In other words, Hubbard’s model for oT auditing was not tradi- 
tional exorcism; rather, his foundational model was Dianetics auditing. 

The metaphor of blockages even carries over into LRH’s way of discussing 
the indoctrination (“brainwashing”) that thetans receive between lifetimes: 


A recurring event on the whole track is the forcible implantation (by a 
variety of alien entities at off-Earth locales) of false information (on 
awide variety of topics) in thetans while they are “between lives.” Hubbard 
described implants as a way to “dispose of captured armies,” as “a means 
to overwhelm the thetan,” to “force obedience to behavior patterns,” to 
“fit’ a thetan to a colonization project” amongst many other objectives. 
Furthermore, implants are responsible for “all varieties of illness, apathy, 
degradation, neurosis and insanity.’ (Raine 2015:79; LRH quotations from 
Hubbard 1963a) 


Describing the psychological process of indoctrination in terms of the 
physical metaphor of receiving implants might seem rather odd, but once 
again it is perfectly congruent with the dominant metaphor in the back of 
Hubbard’s mind. Some commentators have drawn a parallel between LRH’s 
implant notion and G. I. Gurdjieff’s discussion of the “organ kundabuffer,” an 
angelic implant (or, perhaps better, the remains of this implant) which warps 
humanity’s perception of reality, as discussed in his Beelzebub’s Tales to His 
Grandson (1950). The larger context of these tales is that the extraterrestrial 
Beelzebub is recounting human history to his grandson Hussein while they 
are traveling back to their home planet. The space opera context of the story 
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would have been attractive to Hubbard, strongly suggesting Gurdjieff’s book as 
a source. However, the analogy with “engrams” (discussed as quasi-things that 
are “removed” during dianetics auditing) could explain the concrete metaphor 
of “implants” without invoking Beelzebub’s Tales to His Grandson. 


Mythology 


One of the problems with myth is that it has multiple meanings, one of which 
is “falsehood,” as when “myth” and “reality” are utilized as contrasting terms. 
Within the discipline of religious studies, a handy brief definition is “sacred 
story” — which does not immediately judge a myth as being historically either 
true or false. Another problem is that there are numerous theories of myth that 
are often not compatible with each other. 

An important category of sacred stories are cosmogonic myths, narratives 
that explain origins (Tumminia 2005:50). Scientology has sets of myths that 
explain the beginnings of things, corresponding with Incident 1 and Incident 
11. Incident 1 explains the origins of the MEST universe (the universe consist- 
ing of Matter, Energy, Space, and Time). The full Incident 1 story is, as I have 
mentioned, a “Fall” narrative, which discusses how thetans became involved 
with, and, eventually, trapped in, MEST (Bromley 2009:90—91; Wallis 1976:103— 
104; Whitehead 1987:172-174; Evans 1974:43-44). Incident 11, the Xenu story, is 
another kind of myth of origins, describing what happened millions of years 
ago to produce the world as we know it, and explaining why the current human 
condition is what it is.” 

One popular approach to mythology, a depth psychological approach 
embodied in the works of Carl Jung and Joseph Campbell, has wide appeal 
outside of academia. This approach views myths as representing purely 
psychological meanings (see Segal 1999:67-97, 135-141). In Jung’s words, 
“myths are original revelations of the preconscious psyche, involuntary 
statements about unconscious psychic happenings, and anything but alle- 
gories of physical processes” (Jung 1968:154). The academic mainstream has 
largely rejected this school of thought, at least as a comprehensive theory of 
mythology — though Jung’s notion that reports of flying saucers represent 
psychological projections is still referred to favorably (Jung 1959). 


2 In his entry on L. Ron Hubbard in the online version of The Skeptic’s Dictionary, Robert 
Carroll asserts that “[d]espite what its founder and its advocates say, Scientology is not a 
religion. ... It has no cosmological myths and offers nothing new or interesting” (2003). This 
kind of an assertion can only be made in the absence of any real familiarity with Hubbard 
and Scientology. 
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Early studies of mythology focused on texts of mythic narratives and tended 
to speculate about the meaning of myths independently of cultural context. 
By the early twentieth century, this approach came under sustained criticism 
from the influential anthropologist, Bronislaw Malinowski. Based on his field- 
work among Trobriand Islanders, Malinowski described myth as 


not merely a story told but a reality lived ... Myth fulfills in primitive 
culture an indispensable function: it expresses, enhances, and codifies 
belief; it safeguards and enforces morality: it vouches for the efficiency 
of ritual and contains practical rules for the guidance of man. Myth is 
thus a vital ingredient of human civilization; it is not an idle tale, but a 
hard-worked active force; it is not an intellectual explanation or an artis- 
tic imagery, but a pragmatic charter of primitive faith and moral wisdom. 
(Malinowski 1992:81-82) 


Another important early theorist was William Robertson Smith, the first 
thinker to put forward the notion that ritual precedes myth. In other words, 
Smith argued, in most cases myths arise as attempts to provide an explanation 
for rituals (1889:18). In the case at hand, we might speculate that, as Hubbard 
was developing the higher, spiritual auditing practices — which, as I have dis- 
cussed, are Scientology’s central ritual practices — for his series of growing 
oT levels, he was also compelled to develop a narrative explanation for these 
processes. In other words, he had to create or to adopt a story that would play 
the functional equivalent of a myth at these higher levels. He then hit upon the 
idea of drawing from the space opera mythology he had already developed in 
his fiction and in such early Scientology works as Scientology: A History of Man 
(1953) and Have You Lived Before This Life? (1960). As I have already noted, the 
dominance of the “removal of obstacles” metaphor in LRH’s thinking plus 
the importance of his space opera teachings meant that it would have been 
only a short step to go from auditing engrams to auditing body thetans. 

For higher-level Scientologists, then, Hubbard’s teachings about Xenu and 
Incident 11 become the mythic justification — or, to use Malinowski’s term, 
the charter — for the Church of Scientology: The purpose of the Church’s work 
is to “clear the planet” (Lewis 1997) of all of the obstacles that keep human- 
ity from reaching the utopian goal of “[a] civilization without insanity, with- 
out criminals and without war, where the able can prosper and honest beings 
can have rights, and where man is free to rise to greater heights...’ (Hubbard 
2007a:3). 


3 For Malinowski and other scholars of his generation, “primitive” was a descriptive rather 
than a judgmental term. 
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This does not, of course, mean that lower-level Scientologists had to get by as 
best they could without any sort of mythological system. Everyone in the orga- 
nization works toward the goal of clearing the planet; the difference between 
higher and lower organizational levels is in understanding precisely what that 
means. Additionally, Scientology contains the functional equivalent of a hero 
myth. Hubbard had actively promoted an enlarged view of himself to others 
throughout his adult life and later came to recount narratives about his adven- 
tures to members of the Church of Scientology (e.g., Carter 2004:102—103). In 
the words of Cyril Vosper, a former member of LRH’s staff: 


He told so many stories of his exploits, in South America, the West Indies 
and places, that he would have to have been at least 483 years old to have 
had time to have done all those things. But that doesn’t really matter. 
I mean it was just very entertaining, really, except that he tumed it into 
a religion. (cited in Urban 2011:33) 


Though presented by CoS as historically accurate, the narrative of Hubbard’s 
life should not be understood as a biography in the conventional sense, but 
rather as hagiography (Christensen 2005), “that is, an idealized narrative com- 
posed quite self-consciously of mythic themes” (Urban 2011:28). Critics of the 
Church have regularly called attention to Hubbard’s expanded sense of self 
in the Hymn of Asia, in which he refers to himself as Metteyya (Maitreya), 
the future Buddha — “Address me and you address the Buddha” (cited in 
Gruenschloss 2009:233). Furthermore, by the late seventies and early eighties, 
LRH seems to have entertained the idea that “he was as great as Jesus, Buddha, 
and Mohammed” (Many 2009:169), and either Hubbard or someone else at the 
higher levels of the Church initiated a “Messianic Project” in the late 1970s that 
was to have eventually presented him to the world as the new messiah (Urban 
2011:138-139). This project was never actualized — LRH or someone else in 
CoS seems to have realized that it was untenable — but it does indicate that 
Hubbard's hagiography was already in an advanced stage of development well 
before his passing.* 


4 Merethe Sundby-Sorensen suggests that Hubbard’s move to amplify his authority could have 
initially been set in motion by the “highly insecure” situation he found himself in as leader of 
the decentralized Dianetics movement (1998:165). 
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However, long before the Messianic Project, Hubbard had often presented 
himself as an adventurer and war hero (Atack 2013:63—88). He also explicitly 
cast himself as a hero in the story of his discovery of the truth that went into 
his early manuscript, Excalibur. A number of different observers have noted 
that LRH’s recounting of this experience follows the contours of a hero myth 
(Rothstein 2009; Urban 201; Raine 2015): 


It began with an operation. I took gas as an anesthetic and while under 
the influence of it my heart must have stopped beating, as in my terror 
I knew I was slipping through the Curtain and into the land of shades. 
It was like sliding helter-skelter down into a vortex of scarlet and it was 
knowing that one was dying and that the process of dying was far from 
pleasant. For a long time after I knew that “Death is eight inches below 
life.” It was terrible work, climbing up out of the cone again, for Something 
did not want to let me back through the wall, and then, when I willed my 
going, I determined it against all opposition. And Something began to cry 
out, “Don't let him know!” and then fainter, “Don't let him know.’ Though 
badly shaken I was quite rational when I was restored. The people around 
me looked frightened — more frightened than I. I was not thinking about 
what I had been through nearly so much as what I knew. (Hubbard 2012) 


Hubbard was then said to have written down the knowledge he had gained 
(encapsulated in the admonition to “Survive!”) from what appears to have been 
a near-death experience in a dentist's chair. This resulted in a never-published 
document, Excalibur, though LRH later asserted that everything he realized 
in that experience was eventually incorporated into his Dianetics teaching. In 
terms of its structure, the above account follows the pattern of the “univer- 
sal” hero myth outlined in Joseph Campbell’s classic, The Hero with a Thousand 
Faces (1949). 

In 1967, Hubbard had another profound experience in which he claimed 
that he had found the key to why our sector of the cosmos was so troubled. The 
mystery of “this particular area of the universe has been — as far as its track 
is concerned — completely occluded. No one has ever been able to make any 
breakthrough and come off with it and know what happened. As a matter of 
fact, itis so occluded that, if anyone tried to penetrate it, as I’m sure many have, 
they died” (quoted in Hawkins 2010:27). Through this experience, Hubbard is 
able to bring together his space opera mythology with his personal hero myth. 
Thus, in his instructions to people about to begin OT-111 processing, LRH dis- 
cusses this mystery, and portrays himself heroically: 
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In December 1967 I knew someone had to take the plunge. I did and 
emerged very knocked out, but alive. Probably the only one ever to do 
so in 75,000,000 years. I have all the data now, but only that given here is 
needful. One's body is a mass of individual thetans stuck to oneself or to 
the body. One has to clean them off by running Incident II and Incident 
I. It is a long job, requiring care, patience and good auditing. You are run- 
ning beings. They respond like any preclear. Some large, some small. 
Thetans believed they were one. This is the primary error. Good luck. 
(cited in Rothstein 2009:373) 


In other words, Hubbard had single-handedly solved the mystery of human 
existence, and, at mortal risk to himself, paved the way for others to achieve 
their own salvation. 


Conclusion 


As a number of observers have noted, when organizations unfortunate enough 
to be labeled “cults” are presented in fictional portrayals, writers “frequently 
take widely held perspectives of actually religious movements and render them 
either more absurd or more frightening” (Laycock 2013:81). Furthermore, as one 
might anticipate, comedic presentations of alternative religions like Scientology 
tend to portray their belief systems in exaggeratedly farcical ways. The most well- 
known fictional representation of CoS has been in an episode of South Park from 
2005, which caricatured the Church’s once-secret OT-I11 teachings (Feltmate 
2011:347). In terms of numbers of people influenced, this single episode probably 
did more to tarnish the Church of Scientology’s image than anything prior to the 
2015 Going Clear documentary (Zeller forthcoming). However, the belief system 
of any religion, whether traditional or emergent, can be caricatured in the same 
way — as South Park has also done with, for example, the Latter-day Saints. 

To end this article on a more positive note, an attractive aspect of any living 
mythology is that it gives participants hope, a sense of meaningfulness, and a 
sense of purpose. In an executive directive sent out four years before his death, 
Hubbard, perhaps sensing that his remaining time on this planet was short, 
tried to inspire followers with a space opera vision of the broader meaning 
of the “Birthday Game” — a CoS tradition in which, year to year, Scientology 
centers compete with each other to have the strongest statistics by the time of 
LRH’s birthday. By doing so, Hubbard wrote every Scientologist into his science 
fiction myth by asking them to become heroic figures who contribute to the 
clearing, not just of Earth, but of the entire universe: 
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So what, really, is a birthday game all about? 

You are giving me — and yourselves — another giant step on the road to 
a cleared planet. 

And some day — how many birthdays later?—you'll give me — and 
yourselves and all your friends — a cleared planet! 

And TIl go off with you to Target two and we'll clear another one! 

And some day — way, way up the track — we'll have this universe back 


in native state and impervious to the faults and traps of yesteryear.® 
(Hubbard 1982:3) 
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